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FUNCTIONS OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


[Report read before the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association, at the Semi-Annual Session, 
December 28-30, 1875. 


Your committee to whom was referred the subject of Functions of 
Normal Schools, had hoped that the admirable paper read by Presi- 
dent Arey, of Whitewater, at the annual meeting of this Association, 
in July of this year, would be accepted in leu of a report. The pa- 
per referred to sets forth clearly the views of the entire committee, 
and this report is made, not with the hope of making any important 
addition, but to meet the wishes of those in authority, as set forth in 
the programme for this meeting. 

[. It is the proper function of Normal Schools to give specific and 
thorough instruction in such branches as the pupils may be 
expected to teach. 

We speak now of Normal Schools as they are, and must be for 
many years to come, not of Normal Schools as many contend they 
should be—purely professional. There is evidently at present no de- 
mand for a Normal School doing purely professional work. Nor is 
it at all certain that such a school would accomplish better results 
than can be accomplished by the schools which the existing cireum- 
stances demand. In this respect Normal Schools differ materially 
from other professional schools. Academic instruction, according to 
correct method, and uniform in kind, is the best preparation for prof- 


itng by purely professional instruction. If while under professional 
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instruction, the pupils can be referred to processes actually going on, 
or to methods followed in their own instruction in the same branches, 
it gives a point—a reality—to theory, which nothing else can give. 
But there is a double benefit, for the academic instruction will be of 
a better quality when it is held up as a model to those under profes- 
sional instruction. 


II. It is the function of the Normal Schools to give instruction in 
such branches as will discipline mind, and more completely 
furnish the teacher for work in his profession. 


The course of study above the purely elementary should be so ar- 
ranged as to lay a solid foundation for a broad culture. Teachers 
whose attainments are limited to the statutory branches, however ac- 
curate they may be in knowledge, and however excellent their prac- 
tice, are themselves too near mental bankruptcy to be successful in 
leading others to intellectual wealth. Culture is the teacher's reserve 
force. Its presence will be felt, though not asserted, but whenever 
asserted its superiority is proved. To afford this culture, our Normal 
Schools should go beyond the requirements of our common schools, 


in giving instruction in Mathematics, Language, Natural Science, 


and Mental. Mental Science especially should be taught in a direc- 
tion and to an extent not contemplated under ordinary circumstan- 
ces. In defining the educational value of this study, one has said 
that it is the business of mental science to instruct the pupil in the 
organization of his spiritual nature, and the conditions of its well- 
being. He should know what his various mental activities are; the 
design of his senses, and the manner of using them; the importance 
of the habit of attention, and the conditions of its effective exercise; 
the qualities of a good memory, and the habits necessary to its acqui- 
sition; the marks of a sound judgment, and the cautions to be observ- 
ed with a view to just reasoning. These are all most desirable re- 
sults, and can with certainty be obtained only by teachers being fa- 
miliar with the laws of mental development. 


III. It is the function of Normal Schools to exemplify model teach- 
ing—such as in manner, method and matter, will be worthy 
of “imitation, and be to the teacher a perpetual ideal. 


Undoubtedly the peculiar work of Normal Schools is, teaching 
how to teach. As it is the aim of the Normal pupil to learn not only 
to know, but to be able to impart effectively, so it should ever be the 
aim of the normal teacher to impart instruction with a view to its 
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being in turn imparted by the pupils. Normal Schools have become 
an educational necessity in nearly all civilized countries. This ne- 
cessity does not exist through lack of teachers of sufficient knowl- 
edge, but through lack of teachers who can impart knowledge. The 
many pass the required examinations, the few only are successful in 
teaching. Extreme and exact learning is not necessarily associated 
with the power to teach. It may, indeed be said, that the greatest 
power of acquiring knowledge may co-exist with a very low capacity 
to teach, whereas a feeble power of learning may be associated with 
moral and intellectual qualities eminently conducive to success in 
teaching. Now a Normal School is not omnipotent. There are 
some things it cannot do. It cannot furnish capacity for learning, 
or capacity for teaching. There must be at least a germ before we 
can have growth. Further, Normal Schools ought not to attempt 
impossibilities; therefore, when a pupil is found, after due trial, en- 
tirely deficient in either of the requisites mentioned, he should be 

considered as no longer entitled to a place in the school. That Nor- 

mal Schools have done good work in stimulating growth in teaching 

capacity, is proved by the demand for teachers who have received 

Normal instruction. They are in demand not so much for what they 

know, as for what they can impart, and they impart as they have 

been taught. 


[V. It is the function of Normal schools to give constant attention 
to the philosophy of education, that true methods may be 
comprehended, and based upon mental aptitude and laws of 
mind. 

It is impossible to give any considerable attention to the philoso- 
phy of education, without also considering its history. Methods of 
instruction have not been the result of accident. They each have a 
history. The causes leading to the adoption of different methods, 
the excellencies claimed for them, the principles upon which they are 
based, and the history of their successes and failures, should receive 
attention from those who are to be teachers. It should also be borne 
in mind that method takes much of character from the one who em- 
Ploys it, and must be modified according to the age and attainments 
of those under instruction. Methods suited to the requirements of 
eastern nations, or of monarchies, are not always suited to the wants 
of western nations or of republics. A method of instruction must 
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be in harmony with the time, in spirit and in purpose. Dogmatic 
teaching, which appeals to the memory and faith of the pupil. and 
which demands belief upon the testimony of a teacher, or upon tra- 
dition, may be good enough for a nation of slaves, but fails to meet 
the wants of freemen. Demonstrative teaching which addresses the 
perceptive and reasoning faculties of the pupil, which eucourages in- 
vestigation and requires a reason for belief, is the kind of teaching 
which makes independent thinkers, and liberty-loving citizens. The 
history of education is alone a subject of immense reach, and an in- 
vestigation of the ends and methods of education by the light of its 
history, is not only intensely interesting, but gives to the teacher 

a much needed breadth of view, Further, it implies an intelligent 

solution of some of the most complex problems of human life. 

VY. Itis the function of Normal Schools to provide schools of ob- 
servation and practice,—model schools, or departments, deal- 
ing in such grades as are not found in Normal Schools proper, 
the more varied the better—illustrative of organization, man- 
agement and gradation, as well as of instruction. 

At this stage normal pupils are supposed to have knowledge suft- 
cient to qualify them to teach, and to be to some extent familiar 
with the philosophy of education. They are now prepared to test 
theories by observing the practice of others, and by applying the the- 
ories in their own practice. Normal Schools should furnish ample 
opportunity for such observation and such practice. The model de- 
partments should be made the charge of teachers of the most un- 
questioned ability. Their methods of teaching should partake, in no 
respect, of the character of experiment. Skill in teaching, as in 
anything else, can be had in only one way, that is, by practice. Now 
the practice of young teachers is based almost entirely upon what 
they observed to be the practice in the school to which they belonged. 
The better that practice is, the better will theirs be. But observation 
is at best only the theory of another presented objectively; an im- 
provement upon the mere verbal statement of a theory; and yet, it is 
not the pupil's own. One thing is yet lacking; the pupil-teacher 
must go and do likewise. This practice should always be under the 
close supervision of a skillful critic. General criticisms should be 
made in presence of the entire class of teachers; criticisms of individ- 


uals might probably be made only to the individuals interested. But 
a few months ago, at the annual meeting of the head masters of the 
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public schools in England, unanimous expression was given to their 
complaints of the difficulty experienced in finding assistants who had 
any notion of the art of teaching. Were the principals of our schools, 
or our city and county superintendents, to give formal expression to 
their experience on this point, it would, we feel assured, be of the 
sume nature, and no less emphatic and unanimous. We are fully 
aware of the nature of the opposition to practice-teaching as man- 
aged in our Normal Schools. The most serious objection, because 
the one which is based upon an apparently good reason, is, that the 
class so taught are merely experimented upon; that teachers have lit- 
tle interest in them except as they furnish material for testing theo- 
ries. But what is the fact? Pupil-teachers give to the class not one 
lesson now and another then, as may be convenient, but the instruc- 
tion of the class in one branch is entrusted to the pupil, who takes 
upon himself the responsibility of management as well as instruc- 
tion, for weeks, and it may be for months, and that under close and 
skilled supervision. Would that our common schools enjoyed, in 
general, as good instruction and as good management. Without this 
practice-teaching experimenting is unavoidable. Young teachers 
have to depend entirely upon their own immature judgment, and the 
first term, at least, is likely to be spent in trying different methods 
and theories. Our mixed schools are the great sufferers from this 
kind of teaching, and it is especially for their benefit that depart- 
ments for practice should be established. Our graded schools are, or 
ought to be, so well supervised, that it is of much less importance 
that teachers employed in them should have previously taught under 
supervision. It is impossible that our mixed schools can have such 
supervision, as will, in any degree, obviate the necessity of experi- 
ence on the part of those who teach in them. 

VI. For the purpose of popularizing the schools, as well as for 


the purpose of securing, for the Normal Schools, pupiis with apti- 
> 9 


tudes for teaching, and of thorough elementary preparation, Aca- 
demic or Preparatory departments, with such range in the course of 
study as may be deemed demanded by the surrounding country trib- 
utary to the school. W. H. CHANDLER, 

For the Committee. 


Se nes 


LEARNING without wisdom is an /‘gnis futuus.! 
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NEED OF ACADEMIES IN OUR EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM. 


{Abstract of Paper read before the State Association December 29, 1875. | 


Common school education is thoroughly believed in by the people 
of the North; higher education only partially so, but its need is com- 
ing more and more to be felt. The colleges we now have are the 
creatures of this rising public sentiment in favor of a higher educa- 
tion. The supply of colleges exceeds the demand for them; but the 
* struggle for lite ” will result in “ the survival of the fittest.” 

Two classes of schools exist which in part supply the demand for a 
secondary education—High Schools and Academies. Female Semi- 
naries should be classed with Academies, as being private secondary 
schools. The relations of High Schools and Academies have some- 
times been so stated as to make a seeming hostility between them. 
This is a great mistake. The state has need of both, and each does a 
part of the work of secondary instruction which would not be so well 
done by the other. Both are in the same grade of schools, but each 
has its own aim, and reaches by its own methods. 

The High School, by its position as chief in the local system of 
schools, presents an aspect of finality to its pupils, which suggests 
more powerfully than words can do that theirs is all the education he 
needs; whereas the Academy, by ‘ts position, as constantly points its 
pupils toward a higher education than it can give. Hence a certain 
difference in the class of studies pursued, notably with Latin and 
Greek, which the High School neglects and the Academies cherish. 

Again, the High School can only flourish, as a true High School, 
in cities or villages of some size. In these larger places High Schools 
do a good work, by giving an opportunity for secondary education to 
the children of the poor, and by educating rich and poor together, 
and thus opposing the tendency to aristocracy in our cities. But for 
the country and in the lesser villages, Academies must be relied on to 
furnish most of the secondary education. They alone will do mis- 
sionary work, and seek out all over the country those who need sec- 
ondary education. If our High Schools, already endowed by the 
school taxes of our cities. were supplemented by about twenty well 
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endowed Academies, Wisconsin would be only then well supplied 
with schools for secondary education. 

There are obvious differences between High Schools and Academies 
which have been often noted. Another difference has not been so 
often noted. The education given in our common schools is essen- 
tially disciplinary in its nature. This comes naturally and inevitably 
from the age of the pupils and the character of most primary studies. 
The High School, as a continuation of the local primary schools, 
partakes almost necessarily of the same character. It is but another 
department of the same school, with the same general character of 
government and of instruction, tending still to mental and moral 
training, vather than to mental and moral culture. High Schools 
may vary from this, but that is their constant tendency as a class. 
But Academies, because of their relation to Colleges, make their aim 
culture rather than training. 

It is narrow and partisan -to uphold discipline at the expense of 
culture, or the reverse. Both are needed for a complete education, 
and the school which neglects either, suffers. To say that our High 
Schools are apt to suffer from lack of culture, and our Academies from 
lack of discipline, is only to repeat what any close observer must 
have noticed. Hach is needed in our educational system to correct 
the faults of the other. Our High Schools are daily teaching our 
people the value of careful and thorough training in a few things. 
We need more Academies to teach the value of a general knowledge 
of many things. Hach class of schools is helpful to the other. The 
presence of such a goodly number of thorough High Schools in the 
state as we have is a constant stimulant in the few Academies we 
have, to be as thorough as the High Schools are; and, if we had a 
score or more of good Academies, they would stimulate our High 
Schools to do better work. 

Academies, meaning by that term private secondary schools of all 
kinds, do some things which High Schools cannot do at all, or cannot 
do as well. For instance, Academies are more flexible to the needs 
of different classes of pupils, and to the ideas of different teachers 
than High Schools can be, They thus give opportunity for individ- 
uality and originality in educational methods, and for testing differ- 
ent theories and methods of education by practical experiment, which 


is a great gain to the general cause of education. 
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There is another advantage in Academies, that they settle the 
question of religion in schools to suit their patrons. Our common 
schools are secular in their character, not because the most of the 
American people regard that as the ideal of a school, but because we 
cannot agree on the kind of religion we want in our schools, and 
therefore compromise by having none at all. It is true that we have 
found that no religion in the school does not mean that the child 
shall have no religion, but only that he shall get it elsewhere than in 
the school room. But still the great majority of our people would 
be glad to have some religious instruction and some religious influ- 
ence in the schools to which they send their children, especially when 
they send them away from home. Our Academies solve that difficulty 
by furnishing each denomination with its own schools, and those who 
do not wish religious instruction with secular Academies. 

Much might be said upon the need our Colleges have of Acade- 
mies to take the place of their preparatory departments, upon the 
value of Academies to the country schools and other related topics; 
but these have been often discussed, and I can pass them by. 

Academies are recognized as a part of our state system of education 
by the reports asked to the State Superintendent. Would it not be 
wise for the state to take them a little more closely under its super- 
vision? Would it not be wise for the state to send a visiting com- 
mittee to the Colleges and Academies and all private schools of the 
state, just as it now does to the University and the Normal Schoois? 
It might lead to some friendly criticism of methods of instruction 


and discipline used in some of the Academies and Colleges, and at 
ld ] l f the Acad 1 ( fy 


any rate would be sure to bind them closer to the general thoughts 


and sympathies that are linking together closer every year the Com- 
mon Schools, Normal Schools and the University. 

The Academies which we now have in Wisconsin ask no money 
trom the State Treasury. They depend wholly upon their tuition 
tees and their scanty endowments. But they ought not therefore to 
be regarded outside of the state system of education. That embraces 
all the school instruction that is given in the state, whether by the 
state itself, by school districts, or by volunteer effort. Of this state 
system of education, the private secondary schools, of whatever 
name, already form no inconsiderable part, and as such ask for a cor- 
dial recognition from all educators in the state. Many more are need- 
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ed to do the work which waits for them. But whether they shall 
come into existence or not will depend upon the demand for them by 
public sentiment, in making which this body has its share. Let us 
all, whatever our own present work may be, or the needs of our par- 
ticular localities, agree that there is a place and a legitimate function 
for Aeademies in our school system. 

lou Lake. A. O. Wrigut. 





GET A Goop TEACHER AND KrEp Her.—Children stay or are kept 
from school on the most trifling excuses, and are permitted to waste 
their time in idleness at home. This is not only a great injury to 
those who do not, but also to those who do attend regularly. It is a 
source of perplexity and annoyance to teachers and a serious draw- 
back to the efficiency of the schools, and as long as it continues, sat- 
isfactory progress will be impossible. Employing efficient and trained 
teachers, and adopting 
almost daily attendance to prosecute, would to some extent remedy 


a course of instruction ” that would require 


this irregularity. To employ a competent and assiduous teacher is 
the most imperative duty you have to perform in reference to your 
school, and if it is properly discharged, the dissatisfaction and ill- 
feeling engendered by hiring poor teachers would be allayed and the 
efficiency of our schools greatly enhanced. It is better to have a 
shorter school and a better teacher, if you cannot have both a good 
teacher and a long school. Again, the frequency of change in teach- 
ers precludes real progress. It requires some time for a teacher to 
hbedome familiar with the peculiar characteristics of his pupils. No 
very efficient work can be done till this is known. Perpetual change 


of teachers utterly ignores the value of experience, and schools are 
kept from term to term without any appreciable increase of power. 


True economy then will indicate the re-employment of former teach- 
ers who have performed their services reasonably well. 
M. 5. Frawrey, Co. Sup’t. 

The early struggle for independence, is a natural and a salutary dis- 
cipline for talent. Genius was given, not for the benefit of its possess- 
or, but for the benefit of others. And the sooner its possessor is 
taught the necessity of exerting it to practical purpose, the better is 
it for him, and the better for society.— Prest. Wayland. 
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REVIEWS, EXAMINATIONS AND PROMOTIONS. 


{Paper read before the La Crosse City Teachers’ Association. | 


Since these subjects were assigned to me for discussion, I have read 
an article on the same subjects, in the December number of the W1s- 
CONSIN JOURNAL oF Epvcation, written by Gail Hamilton. In this 
article there are, I believe, very few points of merit. The majority 
of the statements are so diametrically opposed to good sense and 
healthy pedagogies, that they should not be suffered to pass without 
the consideration and condemnation of all interested in successful 
teaching. ‘This theory of no reviews and no examinations is wholly 
irreconcilable with the laws of mental scienec, and its practice, as 
experience clearly shows, secures only a detestable superficiality. 
Whether or not this renowned essayist has ever taught school, I am 
not informed, but if she has, and has practiced what she now preach- 
es, her results must have been of this very undesirable kind. How- 
ever, she is not teaching now, and it may have transpired that while 
this infallible individual has been absorbed in the dizzy mazes of mis- 
cellaneous literature, the shallow-pated pedagogues have become 
hopelessly unprogressive in their chosen field, and should now arise 
with hat under their arm and thank their “ Lady Superior” for in- 
forming them of their unfortunate condition. Away with such mis- 
chievous, superficial and disastrous consequences as would result from 
such a scheme. 

Repetition is absolutely necessary to fix many facts in the memory. 
We cannot remember at all what has never been in our thoughts, so 
we remember best that which has been most frequently there. Every 
time we repeat a thought we do it in connection with some other 
thought, which forms a new tie, and by this process the subject be- 
comes as we say, pretty familiar to us, and we can readily recall prin- 
ciples when wanted in practical life. The subject matter to be re- 
viewed should be so arranged and presented that the scholars will 
feel deeply interested in it; otherwise we do not deny that it will be 
‘a drag,” and without interest,” etc., ete. Of course there can be 
but little stimulus, and consequently very little enthusiasm and pleas- 
ure for a pupil to make a “cursory ramble ” over the same subject in 
the same steps first made. A drama slightly remodeled and repeated 
with new paraphernalia, is received with more satisfaction than at its 
first presentation, because more definitely understood, and a review, 
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conducted in the right manner, so far from being * a drag,” is more 
interesting, more instructive and more delightful to the pupils than 
the “ first breaking of the ground;” and instead of being “ extrava- 
gantly expensive,” will be abundantly profitable, and contain enough 
of the “ stimulus of novelty” to convince all true teachers and pu- 
pils that it is both “ scholarly and business-like.” 

The teacher should prepare constantly for his school comprehen- 
sive reviews, periodical and otherwise, summarizing and analyzing 
each and every subject studied by the pupils, so fully that all the 
principles and facts, whether naturally associated or separated, shall 
be so fixed in their minds that their application in practical life will 
be made easy, or at least possible. This kind of a review makes no 
provision for and allows no “spasmodic spring at the end,” prepara- 
tory to examination; and the idea of a “cram” of any length of 
time, would be simply ridiculous. More than this, scholars should 
understand that the review means something. Not a“ cursory ram- 
ble,” but a vigorous analysis and sifting of every principle, dwelling 
upon that which is most important. They will understand that it is 
adisgrace to be found ignorant of that which they have little or 
no excuse for not knowing. They will be able to present one part 
in the light of another; then the subject as a finished whole. Things 
which were imperfectly understood when first passed over, will be- 
come perfectly clear in the review, when taken in their relation to 
what naturally follows them. If there is anything “ burdensomely 
cumbrous ” connected with reviews, it arises from the mode of con- 
ducting them, not from the system. The “first breaking of the 
ground ™ is certainly pleasing and important, but the harrowing and 
smoothing processes are equally delightful and essential. Did it ever 
occur to this wonderfully progressive lady that to sow the seed after 
the former process and entirely ignore the latter, would be a ruinous 
policy? The fowls will as surely devour it as though it fell by the 
way side. Should they spare it, the sun will as likely scorch it as 
though it fell upon stony places; and the weeds will be just as apt to 
choke it as though it fell among thorns. At all events it is evident 
that it will not produce an hundred fold, and, with the one process 
alone, even thirty-fold would surprise us. Let the seed be, History, 
Geography, Arithmetic, ete., and without the harrowing and clinch- 
ing processes with principles and facts, it will as certainly vanish into 
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thin air before ripening into fruit, as reason and unreason are differ- 
ent In meaning. 

But just how, some one may ask, shall we arrange these reviews, 
to avoid the “drag” and “fatigue” so bitterly complained of at the 
east? The answer, from the nature of the case, must be somewhat 
general. Let good judgment dictate, always considering the age and 
peculiarities of classes and scholars, and especially the subject or 
branch pursued. A review by subjects in some branches, especially 
in mathematics, [ believe to be preferable to any other mode. In all 
cases there should be such a strict classification of principles and 
parts that the pupil shall comprehend the whole in their relation at a 
glance. The want of space will not allow us to go into details. 
Take for a single example the first two periods in the history of the 
United States: Ist, Mxploration, 115 years: 2d, Settlement, 169 
years. Draw a large rectangle upon the black-board, and divide it 
into two parts, so that the spaces shall be proportional to the time in 
‘ach of the above epochs. Then divide the whole diagram from left 
to right, so as to represent decades, and fill out with dots, lines and 


dates, representing all very important discoveries, explorations and 


settlements. Have each scholar copy and learn the whole as com- 
pleted on the board. Here is work enough for two weeks, and as | 
have seen it conducted it was more interesting to the pupils than ad- 
vance lessons. The above is only an imperfect example. What is 
true of one branch is true to a large extent of all. In arithmetic, 
what teacher has not noticed that pupils who can solve with apparent 
ease examples arranged under certain rules in the text-book, show de- 
ficient knowledge of principles and wonderful inaccuracy when he 
submits original problems to them, though containing like condi- 
tions? This is so because one set of principles is not thoroughly 
mastered before another is attempted. In compound denominate 
numbers, for instance, when the class have studied the subject, let 
them make a complete classification of all tables, and originate prac- 
tical problems involving the principles under each. Let the teacher 
give new questions to draw out the principles and distinctions of the 
different weights and measures. Treat percentage in the same way. 
It is needless to specify. [am confident that the genius of almost 
any Wisconsin teacher will be equal to the task of making reviews 
pleasing and instructive both to their pupils and to themselves. But 
in New England I conclude it is otherwise, else those teachers are 
grossly misrepresented by their trenchant essayist. 
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Much that has been urged in regard to reviews may also be urged 
of examinations, as the one very properly follows the other. An ex- 
amination by subjects is preferable to the monthly, term or any peri- 
odical examination. The latter becomes necessary for promotion. 
and the influence of the plan of informing the parent at stated times 
of the progress of the pupil is very good, and its effect upon the 
school very perceptible. These examinations should be both written 
and oral, and in all cases they should be thoroughly honest, else they 
are worse than none at all. The written is invaluable, inasmuch as 
it secures accuracy by the pupil, and what is of still more import- 
ance, the pupils learn to place their thoughts on paper in a concise 
and intelligible style. The old plan of tying a teacher down to a 
class-book and obliging him to record in some labored way the re- 
sults of each recitation, or of allowing the pupils to do so, is too un- 


natural and nonsensical to be longer approved by any progressive 
teacher, and I believe it is discarded by the best. It is the teacher's 
duty to give his whole attention and enthusiasm to the work of the 
recitation, and not divide it by trying to record something which, 
from the fact of his being hampered to a class-book, will be imper- 


fect at best; or in the language of Gail Hamilton, * It is a wholly 
dry, uninteresting and exasperating work.” 
La Crosse. C. W. Rony. 


THE INTERNATIONAL DATE-LINE. 


Under this head the January number of the JouRNAL contains an 
article copied from “ Schedler’s Manual for the Use of the Globes.” 
[In illustration the accompanying map shows the location of this 
Date-Line. But the article utterly fails to give any reason for the 
location as indicated on the map; and, to my mind, no amount of 
study of that or any other map will show the wisdom of such loea- 
tion. The author of that article himself, after stating that “ the 
navigators of European nations * * * * have determined that 
there this Date-Line should run,” tells us that, although the corree- 
tion of time * should of right be done on passing the Date-Line,” “it 
is usual among navigators to make this rectification on crossing the 
180th meridian from Greenwich.” In other words, navigators have 
agreed to locate the Date-Line where the map shows it to be; and 
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then those same navigators pay no attention to it. but change their 
time at an entirely different place! 

Again, in the same article, the following paragraph occurs: 

“ Finally, it may be remarked that, as our Date-Line is identical 
with no one meridian, there must be a point, at its extreme eastern 
projection, which first receives the sun’s rays, and where, consequent- 
ly, the new year begins. This point might be called the New Year's 
Point. The place which corresponds to this point is Chatham Island, 
east of New Zealand.” 

If the new Year begins at Chatham Island every day begins there, 
and it certainly does not look reasonable that the line marking this 
beginning of day should, instead of following the meridian of Chat- 
ham Island, pursue the crooked path of Schedler’s map. 

Does Schedler make these statements by authority? If so, author- 
ities differ, as we shall see. 

In W. H. Seward’s “ Travels Around the World,” p. 34, in an entry 
made September 16th, I find the following: 

“Our last date is the 14th. This note is written on the 16th. The 
former entry was certainly made yesterday. The chronometer marked 8 
o'clock at night at Greenwich, at the very hour when our clock, 
which keeps the running time, marked eight o'clock in the morning. 
We are half way around the world from Greenwich, and have lost 
just half a day. It is quite clear that, if we should continue on- 
ward, making the same discrepancy of time, we should have lost a 
whole day on arriving at Greenwich. We might postpone the re- 
adjustment of our ship’s time until we reached Greenwich, but the 
scientific world has wisely decided that this re-adjustment shall be 
made in every case by compromise on the 180th meridian, and there- 
fore, instead of striking out a half day here, we strike out a whole one.” 

Upon whose authority did Mr. Seward make this statement? Per- 
haps upon his own; but is it not more than lkely that he consulted 
the captain and other officers of the steamer upon the subject? 

In Jackson’s “ Manual of Direction for the use of the Stellar Tellu- 
rian,” on p. 23, illustration 60 is as follows: 

“Let us bring New York to the noon-point. Suppose this to be 


the noon of to-day. Then we find it, at the same instant, 6 o'clock 


this evening in southern Italy, and 12 o'clock to-night at Birmah. 
East of Birmah we find it after midnight, and therefore to-morrow. 
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Proceeding eastward from Birmah to Alaska, we find it 6 o'clock to- 


morrow morning. Still farther east, according to the general law, 
it is still later; and on arriving at New York we find it to-morrow 
noon.” 

“Tt cannot, however, be both to-day and to-morrow at once in the 
same place. Somewhere in our imaginary journey we must have re- 
turned from to-morrow to to-day, that is, we must have crossed a cer- 
tain line dividing to-morrow from to-day. That line is a meridian 
passing through Alaska. Navigators, however, change the date at 
180 degrees from Greenwich.” 

The above is more fully illustrated in “ Jackson’s Mathematical 
Geography,” on pp. 88 and 89. That portion of the illustration bear- 


ing upon the new year’s point is herewith given: 

“ Although we know not over which meridian the sun actually 
started in the first place, we know where he was at the moment when 
our reckoning of time begins, viz.: the midnight preceding the Savior's 
birth. As we reckon from the time of this great event, it is eminent- 
ly proper that we should also reckon from its place,in Western Asia. 
Hence, at the moment when the first day began, the sun must have 
been over the opposite meridian—one passing through Alaska. His 
starting point, according to our reckoning, must have been on this 
line. Here his first daily cireuit began, and here his cireuit begins 
to-day. This line divides one day from another for the whole world 
together, just as the midnight meridian divides one day from another 
for any one place.” 

Upon one point these authorities agree: navigators change their 
time at the 180th meridian, whether the Date-Line coincides with 
that meridian or not. As to the other point—the beginning of day— 
Jackson reasons in favor of the meridian opposite Bethlehem; Sched- 
ler, without reason—at least no reason appears—runs a crooked line 
through the Pacific to which, he himself admits, navigators pay no 
attention. Which is correct ? 

River Falls, Wis. A. EARTHMAN. 

‘ascii lilaiaaltaaaita hia 

It is the chief glory of poetry that she bears us on spotless wings 
far above the sensuous sphere of earth, and, like the repentant tear 
which the Peri conveyed to the angel, removes the crystal bar that 
binds the gates of paradise.—W. J. Haminersley. 
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A FREE HIGH SCHOOL. 

The first settlers of the village of Pewaukee and neighborhood 
came chiefly from New England. From the first they took a deep 
and intelligent interest in education, and this feeling has character- 
ized this locality throughout its entire history. The district has ex- 
ercised a judicious liberality in supporting the school from which a 
large number has gone out to engage in the work of teaching. 


On the passage of the act of last winter in regard to High Schools, 
the propriety of availing themselves of its provisions was talked over, 
and it was deemed advisable to do so, that the adjoining districts 
might have an opportunity of uniting with us in sustaining such a 
school, and thus have the vight to send their scholars, instead of hay- 
ing to seek admission as a privilege, as they have hitherto had to do. 


The village of Waukesha, which is about six miles from our school 
house, adjoins the south line of the township of Pewaukee, and 
affords both at Carroll College and at the Union School, excellent 
opportunities for those desiring to prepare themselves for teaching. 
As this point would better accommodate the south half of our town, 
it was resolved at a special town meeting not to establish a Town 
High School, but have the district (No. 1) and those adjoining, act in 
the matter. 

At one of the largest school meetings ever held here, it was unan- 
imously voted to organize a High School, and the school board was 
instructed to communicate with the other school districts, and invite 
such as judged it would be to their advantage, to join with us. 

The High School opened on the first of November, and an exam- 
ination was held which resulted in admitting thirty-six to the first 
year’s course and twelve to the second year’s course, as laid down in 
the circular of the State Superintendent. The questions and exam- 
ination papers are held subject to his order, for inspection. The ay- 
erage standing was about 80 per cent. 

As has been justly stated by Governor Ludington, the fate of our 
common schools depends upon their cheapness and efficiency. High 
Schools of this class will greatly tend to secure both these ends. 
They will provide a place where those who seek a higher grade of in- 
struction than the average rural school affords, can find what they 
want at no additional expense and without the necessity of leaving 
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the parental roof, and supply a grade of teachers suitable for our dis- 


trict schools who can afford to teach at moderate wages. 

We have scholars in the High School department who have come 
three or four miles every day from adjoining towns and districts, and 
doubtless when the provisions of the act establishing such schools is 
more generally understood, the High Schools throughout the state 
will contain a largely increased number of those so cireumstanced. 


A. F. Norru. 





“LIGHT STILL WANTED.” 


Yes, more light for A. B. C,at least. I, A. B.C., think “come we,” 
ete., is English, and I am not persuaded that “the stanza expresses 
intention,” as D. KE. F. alleges. Does “let our joys be known” ex- 
press intention? ITs it intention that is expressed when one says, 
“Let us read Dickens for an hour,” and another says, * Let us take a 
walk instead?” If these expressions are hortatory, why may not 
“come we” be so considered? It is equivalent to “* Let us come,” as 
D. E. F. will probably admit. 

As to case No. 2, it may be admitted as “rational” enough to con- 
sider * Thrive 1” equivalent to “ let me thrive;” but it is not rational 
at all—it is a dodge—to say the first is parsed by parsing the second. 
Stick to the the text, D. EK. F! 

But “the absurdity of one’s commanding himself in the first per- 
son.” Such acommand may seem absurd at first. Yet most men 
have doubtless talked to themselves in the second person, sometimes 
commanding, certainly exhortiug themselves. I am by no means 
sure that they do not sometimes command or exhort themselves even 
in the first person. Dr. Holmes admits that one may speak of him- 
self as a third person, and says one may under certain circumstances 
he allowed to say “ Eyo fecit.” 

As to No. 3, the question is not whether the command is “* pomp- 
ous” or not; we will agree to drop the idea of pomposity altogether. 
“Know all men by these presents” seems to D, E. F. to express only 
in intimation that men (interested) may know, ete., ete. With all 
l), EK. Ference I must say the words have more force than that. Men 
interested in what is set forth, are required to know, must know, 


what that is. I ean but think the expression mandatory. 
%Vol. VI., No. 1. 
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As to express command we do not always use the imperative mode, 
but often other modes of expression (witness the Ten Command- 
ments), so the imperative, when used in the second person even, does 
not always express command, but often exhortation, invitation, desire. 

Grammarians recognize an imperative third person; why not in- 
clude the first, also, for exhortation, invitation or desire ? 

[ have written as much as will be read, and will now say nothing 


of No. 4. A. B.C. 


LIGHT ON THE ENGLISH SUBJUNCTIVE. 


A correspondent, A. B. C., in the December number of the Jovr- 
NAL, asked for light on the construction of the italicised words in the 
following sentence: 

“ Come we that love the Lord, 
And Jet our joys be known.” 

Another correspondent, in the January number, asks for more light, 
and seems to indicate a suspicion that the lines are not good English, 
by suggesting a correction to “come ye.” We think the correction 
unnecessary. 

The verbs are in the subjunctive mode. Modern English grammars 
seem to teach that the modes are to be indicated by wholly mechan- 
ical contrivances, and that a verb is in the subjunctive mood only 
when introduced by some such conjunction as /f, though. Now the 
reverse of all this is true; it is the mode that determines the connect- 
ive, if any is used, and not the connective that determines the mode. 

The use of the subjunctive given above is frequent in Anglo-Saxon 
and early English, and by no means infrequent in the language as 
now written. It is a mild form of the imperative. “In principal 
sentences the subjunctive is used to make a contingent assertion. 
This uncertainty may incline on the one hand towards desire, on the 
other towards doubt.” (Introduction to Anglo-Saxon, § 104.) The 
lines above given afford an instance of the subjunctive indicating de- 
sire. We will give a few illustrations of its use: ‘ Uton wyrcean 
her threo eardung-stowa” Matt. xvii. 4 (A. 8.); make we here three 
tabernacles (Wiclif). Let us make here three tabernacles (A. V.); s0 
also “ laet; uton geseon hwaether Helias cume Matt. xxvii, 49 (A. 
S.) Suffre thou; see we whether Hely cumme (Wiclif). Let be, let 
us see whether Elias will come (A. V.) In this instance “will come” 
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is subjunctive. So also: “ Fare we on gehende tunas,” Mark i. 38. 
(A. S.); Go we unto the next townes (Wiclif). Let us go unto the 
next towns (A. V.) But it is needless to multiply examples; as it 
must be evident to every reader that this was a well-recognized con- 
struction both in Anglo-Saxon and in early English. 

This use, while less frequent, is still by no means uncommon in 
modern literature. I turn at random to an odd volume of addresses, 
and I note the following instances in a few minutes: 


“From these loved graves, by Faith and Reason led, 
Traverse we now the city of the dead.” 
Rochester—A Poem by Joun N. WILDER. 

“Turn we to the laboratory of the chemist.” “Turn we to the la- 
bors of art.” ‘ Ask we then the ages, ete.” ‘“ Ask we too the ages, 
etc.’ From the Inaugural Address of Chancellor Lathrop. 

This use of the subjunctive was not confined to the first person 
plural, but I have purposely confined my illustrations to the person 
and number of the instances to be illustrated. I hope that these 
quotations will also illustrate the advantage to any teacher of a famil- 
iarity with Anglo-Saxon and early English. 

State University. S. H. CarpenTER. 


OUT WEST—A TRIP TO STONEWALL. 


Stonewall is the appropriate name of a secluded valley at the head 
of the Purgatory river, thirty miles from Trinidad, in southern Colo- 
rado, and lies at the foot of one of the snowy peaks of the region. 

Our trip thither was delightful. We followed up the valley of the 
Purgatory, which is shut in by lofty hills separating it from the 
head waters of the Canadian on the south, and of the Apisheepa on 
the north. As you ascend, the valley contracts, the hills become 
more precipitous, and you insensibly find yourself in a canon, while 
the river has become a mountain torrent of ice-cold water, and is 
hemmed in and confined to a narrow pass, and overshadowed by 
frowning cliffs of red sandstone. 

But presently the huge perpendicular wall turns to the right and 
left, and the river seems to have broken through it, and worn its 
channel below to the mouth of the canon and of the valley. 

On passing through this enormous gateway, we found ourselves in 
anew world. A long transverse valley opens back from‘the river 
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each way, five or six miles. It has a width of about one inile, and 
slopes. both towards the river from each side, and towards the east, 
or down stream. On the west or upper side of the valley is another 
immense wall, through which the river breaks with a noise like thun- 
der. Thus the valley is closed to all access, except by these two gate- 
ways. The surface is covered with a rich growth of Alpine grass, 
and along the river is a magnificent growth of large pines, free from 
underbrush, and affording a pretty good view in every direction. 

High above all hang the silver white peaks of the range, affording 
a most appropriate background to this mountain picture, and through 
the upper pass or gateway, the eye follows up the dark gorge to the 
source of the river in great white fields of eternal snow. 

We found a most hearty welcome in the valley from a Mr. Chap- 
lin, who has taken it for his home. We could catch an abundance 
of trout within a hundred feet of his door, and near a small lake half 
a mile away we found a“ lick,” to which the black-tailed deer come 
every night. 

The valley is so elevated that the nights are very cool, and a frost 
may come at any time during the summer. On this account it is 
difficult todo anything in the way of raising crops, but for stock 
and dairying purposes it cannot be surpassed. Three or four rods of 
fence at each gap, complete the enclosure of a thousand acres. 

We spent a delightful week here, and explored all the valleys in the 
vicinity. We found one lake a mile in extent full of fish, and along 
its beach saw the tracks of deer and elk. A mountain sheep was 
killed near it not long ago, and a grizzly bear on the slope above it. 
These delightful mountain valleys are settling up rapidly, and with a 
very good class of people. 

As we had passed through Purgatory, into a higher world, so we 
returned to this outer world, in the same way. Our experience dif- 
fered from that of Aeneas, as we found the exit easier than the en- 
trance. The French name for theriver, Purgatoire, was corrupted by 
the early American explorers into Picketwire. The Spanish name, 
Rio Las Animas, River of Souls, like the French, implies that the 


canon’down which the stream descends, reminded the early visitors 


of Hades. 
Colorado. Geo. H. Pranpt. 


— 


We can reason only from what we know. 





EXAMINATIONS. 


SELECTED. 


EXAMINATIONS. 
The question of examination seems likely to provoke as much is- 
cussion in the educational world as self-reporting caused a few years 


ago, or corporal punishment more recently. The importance of keep- 


oS 


ing some record of scholarship is almost universally conceded. Two 


methods for doing this have been practiced, and each has earnest ad- 
vocates in its favor. The first is to rank every daily recitation. and 
then strike an average at some stated time. The second is to exam- 
upon the work gone over for a certain period, and estimate the schol- 
arship from that test. A few teachers combine both plans: but. 
while public schools remain as large as they are at present, the addi- 
tional labor required for this, will probably prevent its adoption by 
any considerable number. So far as my thought reaches, an exam- 
ination is a better criterion of scholarship than a recitation average. 
The latter estimates chiefly the susceptibility of memory, which men- 
tal philosophers tell us is its least important function; the former lays 
great stress upon the retentiveness of memory, also its readiness to 
recall knowledge, when the time to answer the given questions is 
properly limited. Kxaminations to come are a constant argument for 
thorough reviews; examinations past are full of hints to both pupils 
and teacher, concerning the mistakes which have been made by them. 
Examinations are in harmony with the world’s plan when it asks the 
individual what he can do now, instead of trusting to letters of rec- 
ommendation or a diploma for an answer. 

It is true that objections are made against examinations. [| shall 
mention one which no conscientious teacher can afford to overlook. 
It is the pressure which the coming test brings to bear upon some 
of the pupils for several days before its actual arrival. The indolent 
scholar, having neglected his studies, will now sharpen his wits to 
come out of the pending trial with the minimum standard, so as to 
continue with his class. The ambitious scholar, having already 
worked hard, will now bend every effort in order to reach the maxi- 
mum standard, or lead the class. Still, the judicious teacher over- 
comes the former difficulty by observing the quality of the daily reci- 
tation, and insisting upon thoroughness in that; he considers it folly 
to wait for an examination in order to test the scholarship of a pupil 
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who tails repeatedly in his recitation, and will be satisfied only with 
immediate improvement or degradation. The judicious parent over- 
comes the latter difficulty, by preventing an excess of home study; 
he considers it folly to allow an insane ambition to possess the child, 
at the risk of losing both its physical and mental vigor. Examina- 
tions class themselves into oral and written; each has some advanta- 
ges over the other. Oral examinations are probably superior in the 
following respects: 

First. If sufficient time is allowed, the scholars receive more in- 
struction upon thesubject. I think this is true, even when compared 
with the system of laboriously marking every mistake upon a paper 
and returning it to the pupil. 

Second. The examination is less tiresome to both pupils and 
teacher. 

Third. There is not so good an opportunity to obtain a higk 
standing by dishonesty. 

Written examinations, which have recently become so prominent, 
are probably superior in the following respects: 

First. The pupils in any grade of the same school, and in the 
different schools of the same grade, can have the same questions, and 
the same time for answering them; hence this is a fairer test of their 
relative proficiency. 

Second. Less of the school time is needed to secure as thorough 
an examination. 

Third. Tn case of any dissatisfaction with the rank given by the 
teacher, something permanent is at hand for reference.—SAMvUEL 
Suaw, Supt., Madison, Report 1875. 


oe 


Written Examtxations.—The colleges and schools of the country 
have almost entirely abandoned the oral examination. The pen has 
taken the place of the lips; and its silent utterances are the still 
small voices that continue to tell the tale of the knowledge or igno- 
rance of the student long after the anxious perspiration has ceased to 
exude on examination day. There are several advantages in written 
over the oral. Ist. Every one gets the same questions. The exam- 


ination of one is the examination of all. 2d. It gives time for the 


one being examined to reflect and get rid of his embarrassment. 3d. 
It gives the teacher a fair chance to properly consider every answer, 
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and give the pupil full credit for what he answers, and no more. 4th. 
It gives a chance for a subsequent review of the whole matter, when 
the teacher can correct many things in the writing, spelling and dic- 
tion, which corrections are always apt to be remembered by the stu- 
dent. 5th. It cultivates exactness and true scholarship. 6th. And 
last, we may mention, it is more satisfactory to both teacher and 
pupil. It enables both parties to draw conclusions that are not 
drawn at random. We cannot too highly recommend the written 
examination. Let it become the custom of the district school teacher 
to require a written examination, of at least his more advanced 
pupils, and we will soon see a better progress indicated in these 
schools than hitherto.—W. B. C., in Common School Teacher. 


FREE-HAND DRAWING. 


The state of New York has determined upon opening a School in 
each city of the state,in which free-hand drawing will be taught 
without charge. 

The object is a wise one, and one of great interest to mechanics, 
who will thus obtain a knowledge not only of drawing, but also ot 
elementary mechanics. We are annually spending large sums in our 
public and high schools for mental culture, but no attempts are made 
towards giving pupils instruction of a practical character. Our 
neighbors have evidently discovered the folly of such a course, hence 
they have established schools where practical engineering and mining 
are taught, not theory alone, but a systematic knowledge of protes- 
sions of the greatest benefit, not only to individuals but also to the 
state. Skilled labor is one of the principal foundations upon which 
the prosperity of a nation rests in the nineteenth century. 

In our central school we employ a large staff of teachers, who are 
no doubt doing their work faithfully and thoroughly, but the trouble 
is, the programme is not practical enough in its nature. Every large 
town and city should possess a school in which telegraphing, a knowl- 
edge of the steam engine (acquired from a model of good size capa- 
ble of doing work), the use of lathes for wood and iron, the art of 


framing wooden buildings, lessons in architecture, cooking, sewing 
and music should be taught by practical men and women. 
We do not claim that such a school would turn out mechanics 
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skilled in the highest degree, first-class architects, excellent cooks, 
and finished musicians; such results could not be expected. 

On the other hand, we could confidently predict that when our 
sons and daughters leave school, they would not be, as in the case at 
present, incapable of earning a livelihood. They would face the bat- 
tle of life from a vantage ground which would prove of the greatest 
benefit to them. Having acquired the rudiments of a trade and 
learned the laws which govern the construction of machines, but 
half the time now spent would be required to become master 
mechanics. 

The workmen thus turned out would be in every respect superior 
to those who have learned their trade under the old system. 

The same beneficial results would also apply to the girls, who, 
while learning a few French phrases, might at the same time acquire 
a knowledge of the mysteries of roasting beef and compounding 


pudding.—Canada Paper. 


MUSIC IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

The teachers of the state of Michigan have lately been in session. 
and the Detroit 7i/bune gives us some of the subjects that engaged 
their attention. Among the principal was that of music as a part of 
the exercises of each day, and the position that ought to be assigned 
to it in every well regulated school. Professor Smith, of East Sagin- 
aw, read an eloquent and forcible plea in favor of the claims which 
this part of the course of study has upon the public, and among oth- 
er things urged that— Music stands pre-eminent among the arts. 
and never fails to reach the heart. The chureh needs it; the state 
requires it; society demands it.” We believe there are few countries 
in which so much has been done for popular education as in Ontario, 
where so little attention has been paid to the subject of vocal music. 
It is difficult to remedy this defect in the system in country schools. 
in which nothing in the way of combination can be effected, and 
therefore, unless the teacher understands the subject himself, this 
branch, interesting and useful as it is, must be overlooked. No teach- 
er, whose skill in this art amounts to even that of an ordinary ama- 
teur, would be so blind to his own interest, to his ease and comfort 
in the management of his classes, as to neglect the application of so 


powerful an agency in the government of children. But those who 
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can employ this aid to discipline are only few comparatively speak- 
ing, and the increase in the number so gifted will, we fear, be only 
slow. Butthis forms no exeuse for the neglect of this branch in 


town or city schools. In all such places it is easy to obtain the ser- 


vice of competent teachers of music, who might give a lesson or two 
in the week to the pupils of the different schools, or at least to those 
whose teachers entirely neglect the subject. Every public examina- 
tion held in this city reveals this fact, if nothing more, that there is 
a very large amount of musical talent among the young people who 
attend our public schools, which only requires a little cultivation to 
make an excellent display, and which it is the duty of those in au- 
thority to take steps to cultivate, not only for tho sake of the schools 
but for the sake of society also. Since every day is making it more 
plain to practical educationists, that less time and pains must be 
taken in presenting facts to the minds of the students, and more of 
both devoted to the cultivation of the faculties—the examination ot 
why they are facts—it seems difficult to tell why this particular fac- 
ulty should be deemed unworthy of attention, and why its cultivation 
should be overlooked in any scheme of national education. All are 
agreed that the practice of music has an excellent effect upon the 
disposition—has a direct tendency to tone down and refine some ot 
the more rugged features of the mind, and render man a more amia- 
ble member of society. It is surely the duty, then, of those upon 
whom devolve the responsibilities of carrying our school system inte 
effect, to make proper provision for teaching a subject which may be 
made a most powerful agency in moral culture, not only in the class- 
room, but in the family circle also, where it may be made to exercise 
attractions strong enough to keep some members of the household 
from seeking enjoyments surrounded with dangers and temptations 
difficult to be resisted.—London (Canada) Free Press. 
~— 

If in every cross, in every ache and pain, and in every sorrow, 
we could look upon the bright side and regard each as a love-token 
from a father’s hand, as a medicine sent to a sick man by his dearest 
friend—then, instead of finding it a hard struggle to bear with pa- 
tience any thwarting of our will or ease, we should truly give 
thanks, blessing him who thus cares for us, and who endeavors to 
make us, through fellowship with his sufferings, like-minded wit) 
himself.— Maria Harte. 
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A BOY’S CHANCES. 


[t is related of at least one of every two men of honorable place 
in this country, who have died during the last ten years, that he 
achieved fame and fortune under the most adverse circumstances. 
The obituaries of these men all contain the picture of a sturdy lad 
poring over his book by the firelight ‘at night when his day’s work 
was done. Great stress is laid on the fact that the boy reads by the 
light of a blazing pine-knot, and this, the first incident in his career, 
is contrasted with the splendid scenes of his manhood’s triumphs. 
These triumphs are almost invariably in the political arena. Now, 
so far from such circumstances being adverse, the frequency of their 
occurrence is proof to the contrary. The health and strength begot- 
ten of daily toil, the strong yet perhaps narrow convictions resulting 
from the reading of few books, the self-reliance, the physical courage 
that belong to the man who when a boy read by the pine-knot fire 
when his day’s work was done, help to insure his suecess. Moreover, 
the masses” are disposed to give their suffrages to one whose origin 
is humble, and who, they think, is likely to sympathise with them 
and take their part in vexed political issues. “The poor boy” has 
every incentive to endeavor. He has fortune to strive for and social 
position to gain. His every effort is put forth in pursuit of these. 
His very manhood is to be measured by his success. To fail is to re- 
main unnoticed and unhonored. But while our sympathies go out 
to the youth whose banner bears this device, let us not overlook that 
other boy who is so unfortunate as to be born of wealthy parents. 
For him, alas! there is no |pine-knot fire, no daily toil. He has for- 
tune, why should he strive for it? He has social position, perehance, 
what wants he more? Aye, there’s the rub. Actually, as the world 
looks at it, he has less incentive to exertion, and a more limited op- 


portunity for self-development than the more favored “ poor boy.” 
Then, too, if poverty has its temptations, so has wealth. Indolence, 
yy » | 


and the thousand and one vices that spring from it—pride, irresolu- 
tion, effeminacy, physical cowardice, which are consequences of self- 
indulgence—are not these in the path of the rich boy? If two thou- 
sand years ago it was esteemed harder for the rich man to enter into 
the kingdom of heaven than for a camel to go through the small gate 
in the city’s wall called the needle’s eye, to-day the temptations that 
lie in his way and in the way of his children, and keep them from 
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striving after self-culture, are just the same. The meaning of the 


parable is plain: it is almost impossible for the rich man to overcome 


the temptations that of necessity belong to his position. If, howev- 
er, he does overcome them, he deserves the highest praise. And this 
conclusion leads us to the end of our argument: the rich boy, if he 
achieves honorable success, whether in literature, science, trade or 
polities, in civil or in military life, deserves vastly more credit than 
the poor boy who does equally well, for the reason that the former 
has greater obstacles to encounter and fewer incentives to manly en- 
deavor. But experience shows that it is not from the wealthiest nor 
the comparatively poor classes that the most useful and the most dis- 
tinguished men generally come, but from the respectable well-to-do 
middle class—the class that is equally removed from the bitter tempt- 
ations of poverty and the fascinating seductions of wealth. “ Give 
us neither poverty nor riches,” should be the prayer of all parents 
who have at heart the welfare of their children.— Home and School. 


PRE-HISTORIC WISCONSIN. 


{From the Madison Democrat. ] 

Ten mysterious boxes arrived here yesterday morning, and are on 
deposit with the Historical Society. Some of them were so heavy as 
to require four porters apiece to carry them up the capitol stairs. 

These cases were filled with relies of the stone age, numbering 
more than eight thousand. Some of the palwo-lithic period—that 
is, implements of war and peace—formed only by chipping, and 
hence rough. Others are neo-/ithic and finely polished, drilled with 
holes and sockets, or finished with smooth grooves. This treasure Js 
believed to be pre-eminent in its kind. Another may perhaps be 
found as large, but one so perfect, so various in articles, in materials, 
and in styles of workmanship, it will be hard to discover. 

One purpose of this notice is to learn where in the state other 
similar legacies have been garnered, that they may be compared with 
that now in our Capitoline museum, and that their merits in compar- 
ison with it may be determined. The writer therefore invites corres- 
pondence with all persons who are acquainted with other specimens 
ot the handiwork of aboriginal Wisconsinians. 
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COPPER TOOLS. 

But in the lowest deep a lower deep still opens. Among the curi- 
osities Just now entrusted to the Historical Society, the most curious 
are not of stone but of copper. These articles are viewed by archaeo- 
logists as the work, not of Indians, but of a race far more ancient, 
whether we call them mound builders, or know not what to cail 
them. These fractions cut out of our most distant past, brought 
safe into the present and set down before our eyes, amount to one 
hundred and fourteen. They have been found by four years search 
extending through twelve counties and leaving no corner of them 
untouched. Such implements are rare. Very few have been heard 
of after inquiries among the oldest inhabitants in Madison, Milwan- 
kee, Whitewater, Baraboo, Lisbon, Necedah, Hartford, etc., etc., and 
it is therefore all the more earnestly desired by the writer of this 
article that postals may be sent to him in Madison by all farmers 
who have plowed up such copper memorials of our pre-historic and 
pre-Indian era. Let no more such letters in the alphabet of our an- 
nals be sold to pedlars for old copper; let them be garnered in our 
Capitol. 

Some varieties in the Historical Society's deposits are knives, axes, 
chisels, rollers, drills,—but especially spear heads,—some to be stuck 
in shafts, but more with sockets for shafts. 

Some were evidently hammered. Others seem as evidently to have 
been cast ina mold. Mold-marks appear palpable to eye and hand. 

As we think of the matter, it will not seem surprising if Wiscon- 
sin shall turn out to be the richest of all states, and even countries. 
in primitive metallurgy. A hundred pre-historic mines have been 
traced on the south of Lake Superior. In what other locality can so 
many be shown? Native copper, in drift-boulders has also been de- 
tected all over the state, in larger or more frequent masses than else- 
where. Ancient mining of copper consisted in building fires on 
rocks, throwing water on them while heated, till the stone crumbled. 
and copper veins were thus extracted. But these fires must have 
sometimes melted the copper, which fuses at a heat of 1,996 Fahren- 
heit, or nearly a thousand degrees less than iron. The miners seeing 
the melted copper taking the shape of rock or sand crevices, must 
have learned to make crevices, that the metal might run in those 
forms which pleased them best. Behold the genesis of smelting! 
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A kite drew a bridge over Niagara, and a small clue has made many 
a labyrinth a plain path. So, study of trifles light as air, has often 
derived from them confirmations strong as proofs from Holy writ, 
regarding the dark backward and abysm of time.—J. D. Butier. 


>> ——— 


There is a strong disposition in men of opposite minds to des- 


pise each other. A grave man cannot conceive what is the use of 
wit in society; a person who takes a strong common-sense view of 


asubject is for pushing out by the head and shoulders an ingenious 
theorist who catches at the lightest and faintest analogies; and an- 
other man, who scents the ridiculous from afar, will hold no converse 
with him who tastes exquisitely the feelings of the heart, and is alive 
to nothing else; whereas talent is talent, and mind is mind in all its 
branches. Wit gives to life one of its best flavors; common-sense 
leads to immediate action, and gives to society its motion; large and 
comprehensive views, its annual rotation; ridicule chastises folly and 
impudence, and keeps them in their proper sphere; subtlety seizes 
hold of the fine threads of truth; analogy darts away to the sublime 
discoveries; feeling paints all the exquisite passion of a man’s soul 
and rewards him by a thousand inward visitations for the sorrows that 
come from without. Heaven made them all good. We must despise 
no sort of talent—they all improve, exalt and gladden lite-—Afvr. 
Sydiuey Smith, 

We Americans enjoy the best government in the world; and we 
owe to it almost all the blessings which make our lives exceptionally 
happy. Peace, liberty to a degree unknown to the subjects of Kuro- 
pean powers, free opportunity for the exercise of all our faculties, 
knowledge and intelligence within the reach of the humblest citizen, 
security against injustice, stability of order—these and other bless- 
ings we owe, not to the rulers we choose, but to the form of govern- 
ment under which we live, which is as beneficent in what it leaves 
undone as in what it does.—Charles Nordhoff. 

IMMoRTALITY.—It is far more incredible, that from not having 
been, we are, than that, from actual being, we shall continue to be.— 
Martineau. 


IGNORANCE is not a ground of argument. but of modest suspense 
of judgment only. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


OPINIONS. 
POWERS OF DISTRICTS. 

(). Cana district, after voting and collecting enough money for 
8 months school, reduce the term to 5 months and put the money 
left into the building fund ? 

A. It would not be illegal to reduce the school term, and if it was 
deemed important to finish the school-house, it would be justifiable 
to use the money that way, the majority so voting. 

(). Can money raised for building be used instead for enlarging 
and repairing ? 

A. There is nothing illegal in this, if the district, on re-consider- 
ation, is so minded. 

(). Can a district, at a district meeting, let the building of a school 
house to the lowest bidder ? 

A. The district votes the money; the board lets the job. 

4). Can a district pay the law expenses of a teacher prosecuted for 
punishing a pupil ? 

A. The district is not a party to the suit. The teacher would be 
liable to prosecution only for excessive and injurious punishment, 
and if the suit went against him, must pay the expenses himself. 
Sympathizing friends could donate to him individually, but the dis- 
trict, as such, could not. 

DUTIES AND POWERS OF TEACHERS. 

(). Must a teacher do anything more than keep a record of attend- 
ance, in the register? 

A. The register must be kept in accordance with section +45, 
which requires not only a record of names, age and attendance, but 
of studies, and such other facts as the county or state superintend- 
ent may require. See also section 43, subsection second, and sec- 
tion 131. 

(). Isateacher obliged to make monthly reports to the county 
superintendent if no postage is furnished him ? 

A. He must make and transmit the report if so required, although 
the cost of pen, ink, paper and pcstage is not provided for in any 
way. (Section 45.) 
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(). Does not this requirement conflict with Art. L., Sec. 13 of the 
Constitution ? 

That refers to taking the property of private individuals. A teach- 
er is under contract to perform certain duties which require the ex- 
penditure of some stationery and stamps, as well as labor. Of this he 
should be aware on taking the contract. 

Q. It is contended by a county superintendent that a teacher has 
no power to insist upon any requirements not found in the school 
code, or to enforce obedience to any rules not made or sanctioned by 
the board. Is this so? 

A. These opinions are based on a misapprehension of the intent 
of the law. As it regards the first opinion: the law is general, but 
the teacher is left to his own discretion, in many things; the law pre- 
scribes the branches to be taught, and the board may add others, but 
neither the law nor the board prescribes the precise methods of teach- 
ing and handling classes. The teacher may require for instance that 
the class in grammar shall compose as well as analyze; that a class in 
geography shall draw maps as well as recite from the book; work ex- 
amples on the black board as well as on the slate. The board makes 
general rules. The teacher may and must have some rules, to keep 
order, and may enforce them, although the board make no rules at 
all—which is usually the case. Where the board makes rules, the 
teacher must carry them out, but from the nature of the case, and 
entirely apart from what the board does, he must govern the school, 
and to this end enforce obedience, it being understood of course that 
he is not unreasonable in his requirements. 

Q. Is notice of intended annulment of certificate legal if without 
date ? 

A. The mere absence of date would not render it illegal or void 
of effect. If ten days elapsed between the reception of the notice, 
and of the notice that the certificate was annulled, the proceeding 
would be valid. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Q. The first of January being a holiday and the next day Sun- 


day, would it be in season for a county superintendent to file his oath 
on Monday ? 

A. It is my impression that the courts would so hold. (22 Wis., 
363.) See also Chap. 65 Gen. Laws 1862, which was enacted after the 
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ottice of county superintendent was created in 1861. When the 
school laws were codified (Chap. 155, 1863), the provision in section 
86 was left in conflict with the law of 1862. This was probably 
through inadvertence. The safe way, however, is to file the oath be- 


tore the first day of January. 
(), Can aboard have shade-trees replaced ¥ 
A. Yes, if the district ordered them in the first place. 
(). Can aman who goes to Canada, marries and raises a family, 


come back and vote? 

A. His living abroad, getting married, etc., does not destroy his 
citizenship, if he was a citizen when he left. 

(). Ifa lady of foreign birth is elected county superintendent, 


can she hold the office ? 
A. It is to be presumed that she must have acquired the right of 


citizenship before she can hold the office. It is, however, a question 
tor the courts. (14 W. R. 497.) 

(). Can algebra be taught in common district schools ? 

A. Certainly, if the board so direct, under section 55; and if the 
board does not so direct, it is proper for the teacher to instruct those 
who wish in this branch, and are sutticiently advanced in Arithmetie, 


but not to the neglect of the common branches. 


DECISIONS. 
A brief reference to some principles established in decisions render- 
ed in the past in regard to school matters, by our highest court, may 
not be without use. This month, a few such references are given 


touching school districts: 

1. A school district is a corporation, and may have its boundaries altered 
and its name or number changed without losing any right or becoming released 
from any obligation.—4 W7s. Reports, 79 (old paging.) 

2. If a district is divided into two or more, each district retains the rights 
which the old district possessed.—Jd. 

3. If a new district is formed from an old one, and is dissatisfied with the 
value of school property awarded to it by the town board, the remedy is an 
appeal to the state superintendent.—3 W7s., 335. 

4. No legal annexation of territory can be made to a joint school district, with- 
out the joint action of the boards of the towns embracing it—17 W7s., 83. 

5. When a town is divided and a new town formed, the school districts and 
parts of districts set into such new town are entitied to a share of the public 
moneys raised for the support of schools which may be in the hands of the 
treasurer of the original town, and in case he refuses to pay them over, they 
may be recovered by a suit upon his official bond.—14 Wés., 440. 


J. B. Prapt, Asst. Supt. 





EDITORIAL. 


EDITORIAL. 


A PICTURE WITH A MORAL. 


In a recent visit to a quiet village of twelve hundred souls—a village a dozen 
miles from the nearest railway, and dependent almost for its very existence 
upon its lumber interests,—we beheld something that seemed worthy of special 
record in the JouRNAL. The story is a simple one, of quiet, unobtrusive, lowly 
life and work; yet, if we mistake not, it hath a moral worthy of consideration 
by every teacher, school officer, and friend of education in the State. 

Near one end of the village, which straggles along the river bank, and is 
hence mainly a single, long-drawn, meandering street, stands a simple, unpre- 
tending, brown school house. Its location, perhaps a mile from the chief 
school building of the village, was determined by the needs of the younger 
children of this remoter suburb. 

As little cost as possible entered into its construction. Not a dollar was ex- 
pended for ornament. No bracket adorns the exterior, not patent desks the 
interior. The seats are of painted pine. The walls are reasonably high, but 
beyond this there is nothing to distinguish the building from the average 
country school house. With its two rooms it could scarcely have cost more 
than five or six hundred dollars. Originally built for one department and 
teacher—the primary, necessity has just added another room for a higher 
grade. 

It is of the primary room that we chiefly speak, the other having been but 
briefly occupied. This room was an unexpected vision of delight—a sort of 
child’s paradise—ornamented with materials so simple, yet arranged with so 
much taste, and skill, and care, that surprise and pleasure were provoked no 
less by the simplicity of the means than by the excellence of the result. 

A description, from such notes as we took, and from memory, must necessa 
rily be meagre, but will nevertheless be here attempted. 

The room was scrupulously clean, and the air unusually/pure, as the result 
of intelligent care of the ventilation. In each of the rear corners of the 
room were three hanging shelves, laden with specimens of rocks, minerals, 
toys, and we know not what else. More than a dozen pictures—engravings 
and chromos—adorned the walls. These were small, as became the room, 
were variously mounted in rustic frames ef wood, straw, or gilt, and so dis~ 
posed as to produce the most effective and pleasing result to the eye. Some of 
the pictures were even in frames of moss, interspersed with flowers. 

Between these pictures, and in equal number with them, were hung wall 
pockets of paper (resembling inverted cones,) ornamented with gilt, and filled 
with dried flowers, moss, grass, or leaves, all deftly arranged forfgraceful 
effect. 

Hanging from the center of the ceiling was a gracefully complicated and 


ornamented framework of wire, in the center of which, within ; , 
3—Vol. VI.. No. 2. ; eo 
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rings, at right angles one within the other, was poised a stuffed bird with out. 
stretched wings and neck, as if in the act of taking flight. 

Upon one end of the teacher’s desk was a miniature mound of gravel and 
fragments of rocks and minerals, out of which seemed to grow a small ever. 
green, in whose branches it appeared that some of the fowls of the air had 
nests. At least the nests were there, although the crayon eggs would probably 
not have deceived the most heedless of genuine feathered songsters. 

All these attractions, which Lave been but briefly and imperfectly described, 
were the results of the teacher’s taste, and care, and labor. And their money 
cost was almost nothing, a single dollar having covered the entire outlay in 
this respect. The general effect was extremely pleasing, and the refining in. 
tluence of the room upon the children who spend so much of their time there 
must be very considerable. 

But, as may be supposed, best of all in this bright little room were the 
bright young teacher and the eager, loving children. The former, though ap. 
parently scarcely over seventeen, was self-possessed, full of appreciation of 
child-life, and so thoroughly in earnest that nothing appeared to distract her 
attention from the work in hand. She greeted the chief school officer of the 
State quietly and briefly, yet modestly, uttered not a word of apology, and im- 
mediately lost herself in her absorbing tasks, unconscious of the stranger's 
presence. She seemed to forget all but the class before her. Yet the other 
pupils needed no watching. They governed themselves. Good habits had be- 
come supreme. Quietly, promptly, correctly, at the low signal, all the class 
changes were made. So, too, at recesses and final dismission. 

And above all—above the law of order—reigned the law of love and confi- 
dence. The teacher loves the children. The children love and honor the 
teacher. In this atmosphere of love, and under the stimulating influence 
of such enthusiastic devotion to their interests, the dullest of young eyes grow 
bright, the coldest of young hearts are warmed, and over both dntelligence and 
behavior steal the silent changes that are by and by to bring cultivated and 
virtuous manhood and womanhood. 

Does the teacher or superintendent of this schoo] complain of irregular at: 
tendance, and invoke the strong arm of the law to drag thereto the unwilling? 
By no means. Inquiry rather elicited, from one well informed, the answer: 
“The children would rather go to school than not. It is a common thing for 
them to cry because they cannot go, when illness or other extraordinary cause 
prevents attendance.” 

Could the children of the State all be under such school influences, from the 
age of six to twelveonly, what results would ensue! A single generation would 
see the average virtue and intelligence of our entire population advanced many 


degrees. 
The great problem of all educational problems is how to provide the schools 


with earnest, intelligent, noble-minded teachers. It is less a question of build- 
ings, apparatus, books, supervision, etc. 

Would that the people of the State could be induced, even for a single year, 
to give half as much consideration to this subject as they have given to the 
comparatively insignificant matter of railway rates. 





EDITORIAL. 


“JUBILEE HALL.” 


The formal dedication of “Jubilee Hall,’ of Fisk University, Nashville, 
Tenn., occurred on the first day of January, 1876, and was an occasion of 
great interest. We received a copy of the Nushetlle Daily American, containing 
afull report of the proceedings. It will be remembered that this school is 
exclusively for the colored race, and that Jubilee Hall was built with money 
earned by the famous and original “Jubilee Singers.” 

The building is a magnificent monument of their success, ranking as one of 
the finest school edifices in America. It isin the form of an L, and has an 
east front of 145 feet, and a south front of 128 feet. Including basement and 
cellar, it is six stories high, and is supplied with all the modern conveniences 
of water, steam, and gas. The entire building, with its 120 rooms, is heated 
by steam, each room having a radiator. There are 375 gas burners. The 
doors of the main entrance are of black walnut, of massive proportions, with 
cemplete bronze trimmings. The side light and transom are furnished with 
richly colored glass. 

Saying nothing of the reception rooms and parlors, with folding doors, the 
library, office, music room, dressing rooms for visitors and transient guests, etc., 
we learn that the dining-room in the eastern part of the building, is “a superb 
room of magnificent proportions,” capable of seating 300 persons. It has two 
rows of columns threugh the center, and is lighted by 18 chandeliers. 

The furniture of each room in the dormitory department is of solid black 
walnut. Each floor here has bath rooms with hot and cold water, and shower 
sponge-bath rooms, with the same, water closets and wash closets. 

The front halls and stairways are wainscoted with beautiful wood, alternated 
in dark and light, brought from the Mendi Mission, West Africa. 

The newel post of the main stairway is a curious gem. It is composed of 
twenty-nine different kinds of wood: 1 Uoco, 2 White Holly, 3 Cocobola, 
4 Leopard, 5 Careta, 6Shomac, 7 Brayiletto, 8 Olive, 9 Birdseye Maple, 10 Siger, 
11 California Laurel, 12 Woodyark, or wood of the ark, 13 Japanese Ash, 
14Gak Burl, 15 Florida Cedar, 16 Ash Burl, 17 Maple Burl, 18 Butternut 
Burl, 19 Hungarian Ash, 20 Curly Comino, 21 Mahogany Crotch, 22 Satin 
Wood Crotch, 23 Tulip, 24 Thuga, 25 Rosewood, 26 French Walnut, 27 Palm, 
28 American Walnut Crotch, 29 Ebony. 

From the ample cellars beneath the basement, six of which are for meats, 
butter, milk, ete., and others for the bewildering net work of steam pipes, water 
pipes, waste pipes, etc., to the huge water tanks in the attic, the entire structure 
is complete in every arrangement for convenience and comfort. 

We do not see any mention of elevators to save the students the trouble of 
climbing four or five flights of stairs. Such a palatial building would nat- 
urally be provided with them, and doubtless the exhausted reporter neglected 
to speak of them through mere inadvertence. Possibly, however, it was 
thought best to allow the pupils the exercise of climbing the stairs, provided 
the labor was cheered by the wainscoting of beautiful weods from ancestral 
Africa. 
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But really, we would like to ask the American Missionary Association, and 
the immediate management of Fisk University, a few questions: 

1. Was not the entire cost of this magnificent Jubilee Hall a good deal over 
one hundred thousand dollars ? 

2. What are the salaries of the teachers in the institution, and is there a suf. 
ficient number of first-rate instructors ? 

3. Is it the proper order of evolution with a school designed to be great and 
permanent and useful, to first put all available funds into a single costly and 
magnificent building ? Did Harvard, or Yale, or any other successful eastern Uni- 
versity or College do so? Did Michigan University do so? Is is wise for 
Fisk University to do so ? 


Tue Dare-Lint.—This subject promises to call out thought and discussion, 
as well as Gail Hamilton’s article, as is indicated by Mr. Earthman’s commu- 
nication. We give a note from a correspondent: 

Hditors Journal of Education: 

The article on the “International Date-Line,” in the January No. of the 
JOURNAL, contains some much-needed information, as the question: ‘Where 
does the day begin?” has ever been a puzzle to many teachers in attempting to 
explain the subject of Longitude and Time. On page 21, however, tenth line 
from bottom, the words “eastward” and “westward” should change places. 
Upon referring to the Manual, from which the article is copied, I find the same 
misplacement of words there. That these words are misplaced is evident from 
the experience of circumnavigators, as explained on the first page of the article. 

Yours truly, J. J. Srmpson. 

Appleton, Wis. 

He also notes that “or,” at the end of line 6, page 19, should read ov. 

ENGLAND.—Following the custom of Pennsylvania, this country provides by 
law, as do also Ireland, Scotland and Wales, that if any parents object to have 
their children present at such religious exercises as may be conducted in the 
public schools, such children may be withdrawn or absent during the same. 
In England, it is said, a brisk trade is carried on in the purchase of degrees 
from pretended American institutions which have no existence. Great must 
be the honesty and intelligence concerned in the trade. In England a real 
degree is worth something; in this country its value is doubtful. 


Pror. Bur.er’s article on “Pre-Historic Wisconsin ” will be read with in- 
terest, and we hope will elicit correspondence with him from those who have 
such mementoes of the dim past as he alludes to. We shall present more on 
the subject hereafter. 


Teacner’s Montu.—a bill has passed both houses, making the teacher's 
month 20 days—instead of 22 as heretofore—unless the contract shall specify 
some other number. When the law takes effect, it is well to remember that it 
will affect only such contracts as are made after that date. 
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New County SupPERINTENDENTS.—The whirligigs of time and of politics 
have brought in an unusually large number of new county superintendents, a 
list of whom we prepared last month, but did not find room for it. We note 
by counties, alphabetically: 

Barron, A. J. White vce W. Bird. 

Brown, T. E. Sedgwick, v. M. Lynch. 

Clark, H. J. Hoffman, v. R. J. Sawyer. 

Crawford, G. J. Miller, v. T. 5. Redlon. 

Dane (1st Dist.), A. R. Ames, v. W. H. Chandler. 

Douglas, I. W. Gates (a former incumbent), v. Thos. Clark 

Eau Claire, Miss Agnes Hosford, v. J. F. Ellis. 

Green, T. C. Richmond, v. D. H. Morgan. 

Jefferson, C. J. Collier, v. 8. A. Craig. 

Juneau, I. W. Wightman, v. D. P. Kenyon. 

Kenosha, David H. Flett, v. J. P. Briggs. 

Kewaunee, W. H. Seymour v. J. M. Read. 

La Fayette, Henry Jane, v. Thos. J. Van Meter. 

Manitowoc, W. A. Walker v. Michael Kirwan. 

Monroe, N. IH. Holden (formerly Supt.), v. A. E. Howard 

Oconto, Miss Maggie M. Comstock, v. H. W. Gilkey. 

Pepin, J. H. Rounds v. M. B. Axtell. 

Pierce, H. 8. Baker, v. R. L. Reed. 

Polk, Jas. W. Dean, v. Chas. E. Mears. 

Racine, M. J. Smith, v. Thos. Malone. 

Richland, David P. Parsons, v. W. J. Waggoner. 

Rock (1st Dist.), J. W. West, v. E. A. Burdick. 

Shawano, Miss C. A. Magee, v. C. R. Klebesadel. 

Sheboygan, Geo. W. Weeden, v. M. D. L. Fuller. 

Trempealeau, A. Whiting (former Supt.), v. J. B. Thompson 

Walworth, F. W. Isham, v. 8. P. Ballard. 

Waukesha, John Howitt, v. A. H. Craig. 

Waupaca, C. W. Packard (an old incumbent), v. J. Burnham. 

Waushara, W.T. Williams, v. T. S. Chipman. 

Wood, C. B. Garrison, v. C. L. Powers. 

We gain some good men, doubtless, but we lose some who have been proved 
and found excellent. The misery of our elective system is that it too often 
gives us incompetent men, and allows petty resentments to work the displace- 
ment of such as have been eflicient, impartial and faithful. The bill pending 
before the legislature, if enacted inte law, will cure many of the defects which 
now clog the system and render it unpopular. 


SHEBOYGAN sends us, through Mr. L. D. Harvey, Principal of the High 
School, a handsome list of fourteen subscribers—the whole number of teach- 
ers in the public schools of the city, we believe—We hear the Kindergarten, 
in charge of Miss Schinkel, highly spoken of. She is assisted by Miss Blot. 
The instruction is in both German and English. 
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Micuicaxn.—The University has an attendance of 478 literary students (no 
‘preps ” or “sub-freshmen’’); 870 in medicine and surgery, and 455 in law; to. 
tal 1,193.—The Teacher complains that but one “state institute” was held last 
year—(no state comes up to Wisconsin, all things considered, in the institute 
Jine)—and says nine-tenths of the teachers get no professional instruction, 
except at the state institutes. The one normal school has 300 normal pupils in 
attendance.-—The state teachers’ association was held at Grand Rapids at the 
end of the year, with the usual attendance —The Teacher lately said: “Educa. 
tion in Michigan is on the backward swing, in the matter of legislative and 
official action.” We trust, however, that it is to the end that it may swing still 
farther the other way, when the rebound comes. 

ILurNots.—Noticeable events are the prohibition of the reading of the Bible 
in the public schools of Chicago, and the accession of Duane Doty, from De. 
troit, as assistant city superintendent—It has been resolved in a meeting of 
educators, at Chicago, to raise $10,000 among the teachers and superintendents 
to help represent the educational condition of the state at the Centennial.— 
Since writing the above we notice the resignation of Supt. Pickard, for 
twelve years at the head of the Chicago schools. 

PENNSYLYANIA.—A notable session of the state association was held in 
August, at Wilkesbarre. The papers and discussions evinced solid advance. 
ment.—In September, most of the buildings occupied by the normal school at 
Bloomsburg, were destroyed by fire, but the facnlty, citizens and trustees keep 
up the school, with most excellent spirit—The state is all agog, of course, about 
the Centennial—Philadelphia has just appropriated $50,000 for evening schools. 
—Some sixty annual sessions of county institutes were held last fall—aAt 
an institute held in Lancaster county, Dr. French, lately with us, was a worker. 

Vireinta.—This state ismaking progress. Within the past eight years, says a 
writer in the EpucaTrionaL JOURNAL, “a school system has been created in the 
face of much secret and some open opposition, which, with all its imperfec 
tions, compares favorably with that of some of the states long noted for their 
good schools. Six thousand teachers are employed, five thousand of the num- 
ber in the primary schools —The state supertntendent, Dr. Ruffner, deals a vig- 
orous blow, in a late number of the JouRNAL, against nepotism in the employ- 
ment of teachers. The writer above alluded to follows this up with a trenchant 
article on the need of fitness on the part of teachers and school officers for 
their work, recommending that the “Old Dominion” learn from the example 
of the new dominion of Canada. 

Trxas.—But recently connected with other states by railroads, and with a 
vast territory thinly inhabited, this state has lagged behind. But with a school 
fund of $2,500,000, a land endowment for public schools of 40,C00,000 acres, it 
must in the future have almost unlimited pecuniary means for their support. 
The present drawback is a great aversion to taxation for schools. The whole 
population is about $1,500,000; school population 300,000, but little over 1,000 
school houses, which of course cannot accommodate more than a fourth or 
fifth of the children. 
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An AMERICAN IN ICELAND. An account of its Scenery, People and History. 
By SamMvEL KNEELAND, M. D. Boston: Lockwood, Brooks & Co., 1876. 


The rush of tourists, and the consequent deluge of “ notes of travel,” have 
taken away some of the zest and romance of a trip to the more frequented parts 
of Europe. Of late years its northern portions have been more sougiit, and 
the occurrence of its millenial celebration, in August, 1874, turned attention 
anew to Iceland. <A party of representative Americans, made up, beside the 
author, of Bayard Taylor, the traveler, Dr. Hayes, of Arctic fame, Cyrus W. 
Field, the Atlantic Telegraph King, and M. Halstead, the well known leading 
editor of the Cincinnati Commercial, resolved to be there to see, and met, for 
the voyage north, in Scotland. Touching at the Orkney, Shetland and Faroe 
islands, which Dr. Kneeland regards as the proper way to get an introduction 
to Iceland, they participated in the celebration, Mr. Taylor reading a very 
acceptable poem on the occasion. They also visited the principal objects of 
interest on the island before their return. 

Iceland, with an area of 28,000 square miles—something less than Ireland or 
the state of Maine—has a population of only 70,0C0. Large portions of the 
island, however, are uninhabitable, and the population has been held in check 
by volcanic eruptions and by floods. Only last summer one of the most wide- 
spread and destructive volcanic disturbances that has ever been recorded, visit- 
ed the island. Fleeing originally trom oppression in Norway, the hardy 
Norsemen who have dwelt for a thousand years among the volcanoes, hot 
springs, snow and ice of this almost arctic island, have been a most remarka- 
ble people, especially as the discoverers of Greenland and America, and for 
their surprising literary achievements, when “the rest of Europe was immersed 
in intellectual darkness.” Losing their independence by degrees, they have 
been less active and energetic during the last few centuries, but like the slum- 
bering fires of their volcanoes beneath the snow fields and glaciers, their old 
Norse spirit has never died out, and will in the future awake once more to 
stirring and noble deeds. 

In consequence of the disasters the past year, emigration has been thought 
of a good deal, and various parts of North America, including Alaska, have 
been visited with that view. A few are settled in this state, in Shawano county 
and at Milwaukee. At present the tendency seems to be to settle in the Red 
River Valley, north of lake Manitoba. Whoever would read a fresh and 
graphic account of Iceland, her strange physical characteristics, her no less 
strange history and adventures, her wonderful literary achievements, and her 
present condition and prospects, should get Dr. Kneeland’s fascinating book. 
PictortaL History OF THE UNITED States. By Joun A. Stewart, Princi- 

pal of High School, Reading, Pa. Philadelphia; J. H. Butler & Co. 

One good effect of the Centennial will be to call renewed attention to our 
past history. This is well, as we are quite too much inclined as a people to 
look ahead and forget the past. We need to think more of the virtues and sac- 
rifices of the founders of the Republic. This manual of our history, dividing 
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t into ten periods, tells the story ina graphic and pleasing manner, and with 
its beautiful clear print, numerous and appropriate illustrations and maps, 
pronouncing vocabularies, chronological table and review questions, furnishes 


a quite complete text-book for common schools. 

Pouitics For Youna Americans. By Cuartes Norpuorr, author of the 
Communistic Societies of the U. §., etc. Revised edition, for Schools and 
Colleges. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

This volume, though small in bulk, contains much thought. Written orig. 
inally for the instruction of the author’s son, it is free from the pedantic style 
in which the subject is usually presented, and therefore all the more readable 
and intelligible. It is a timely and lucid discussion of such topics as Society, 
Liberty, Law, Governments, Political Parties, Suffrage, Taxes, Public Debts, 
Money, Labor, Capital, Usury Laws, Banks, “ More Greenbacks,” Strikes, Pro- 
hibition Laws, Trial by Jury, and many other things which every American 
ought to know and understand. The writer has strong convictions and ex. 
presses them forcibly, but without unbecoming dogmatism. Of course some 
of his positions will not be accepted by the more radical and visionary sort of 
so-called statesmen, but they seem to us, as a whole, eminently sound. The 
book will do great good and ought to have a wide circulation. It is just the 
thing for teachers, if they wish to know what they are talking about when 
they teach “ Constitution.” 

CHAPTERS On Scioon Supervision. By Wn. H. Payne, Supt. Schools, Adri- 
an, Mich. Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Cincinnati and New York. 

“Every man,” says Mr. Payne, isa debtor to his profession.” Acting on 
this principle, he has rendered, in the preparation of this book, most excellent 
service in that department of the profession of which he treats, and his dis- 
cussions touch indeed the whole field of school work. It is refreshing to meet 
a book from ateacher which shows such a happy combination of sound prin- 
ciples and instructive explanatory details. The scope of the book will be seen 
when it is stated that it discusses the nature and value of superintendence, the 
superintendent’s powers and duties, the art of grading schools, reports, records, 
blanks and examinations. The author modestly disclaims ability to speak au- 
thoritatively in regard to the wants of large cities, but we mistake if his book 
does not become a standard authority, and we know of nothing which equally 
well or nearly so well covers the ground gone over. We most heartily com- 
mend the book to all principals and superintendents. Price $2.00. See adver- 
tisement in this number. 

Tur “Domestic” Montuiy for February chronicles and foreshadows the 
fashions in a manner to satisry all reasonable ladies, and is to be commended 
for leaning to moderation and good taste. The literary contents of the mags- 
zine are of a very creditable character, and wholesome tendency. On the 
whole, the combination is a happy one. The story of “A Mother-in-Law” 
comes to a very satisfactory conclusion. The price of the Monthly, only $1.50, 
places it within the reach of all. Address Blake & Co., 849 Broadway, New 


York. 
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A visit to Necedah recently gave us an oppor- | 
tunity to inspect the schools of that village. | 
We found them well managed and efficient. | 
Principal Wood is doing good work, aad he is | 
ably seconded by faithful and competent assist- 
ants. Necedah is a pleasant village, and con- 
tains many exceedingly intelligent and public- 
spirited citizens. 

One evidence of this is that the school books 
used in the schools are all purchased by the 
school board directly from the publishers, and 
sold by the Principal to the pupils at cost, thus 
effecting a large saving to the people, and ren- 
dering the work of the schools more effective 
by the prompt and full supply of books. 


Detroit, Mich., is said to be faverably consid- 
ering the plan of free text-books for her public 
schools. 


Supt. Flett, of Kenosha, informs us that the 
two days’ session jof the Teachers’ Association 
of that county, at Liberty, January 21 and 22, 
wasasuccess. Fully half of the teachers of 





the county were present, besides many pupils, 
patrons and friends. 
He finds a large majority of thejschools visit- 


edin good condition. The most serious draw- | 
backs to their success are irregular attendance, 
want of punctuality, and multiplicity of text- 
books. He has been agitating the subject of a 
state tax for the support of schools, and finds 
that “it meets with almost universal favor.” 


Prof. Salisbury has prepared and had en- 
graved two outline maps of the United States, 
foruse by classes in Geography and History, 
and by members of Institutes. These maps 
were engraved by A. M. Cravath, a Whitewater 
boy of 18, and are very neat work as that of an 
amateur, 

The design is to have the details of the maps, 
such as state boundaries, etc., inserted by the 
pupil. In History classes colonial boundaries, 
successive territorial acquisitions and conse- 
quent changes of boundaries, campaigns of ar- 
mies, etc., can be progressively shown in differ- 
ent maps made by the pupils. As these maps 
can be furnished at the nominal cost of 2 cents 
each, and by the 100 at 1% cents, they are both 
cheap and efficient means of aiding historical 
and geographical study in schools and Insti- 
tutes, 


The appointment of Prof. T. C. Chamberlin, 
of Beloit College, as chief of the State Geolog- 
ical Survey, gives much satisfaction to his edu- 





cational brethren in Wisconsin. The appoins- 
ment is, so far as we know, universally regard- 
ed as a fitting one. Prof. Chamberlin is a man 
of thorough culture, a classical graduate of Be- 
loit, of state-wide reputation as a scientist, and 
his already long connection with the survey 
qualifies him for supervising its rapid and thor- 
ough completion. He will doubtless have the 
honor of publishing the full report of his pre- 
decessors and co-jaborers in this interesting 
field of investigation. At least it now seems 
probable that the Legislature will authorize its 
publication. 


Bevoir College has recently had a bequest of 
$3,600 by the will of the late James S. Seymour, 
of Auburn, N. Y. 


There is reason to believe that the three ladies 
recently elected county superintendents in this 
state will most worthily represent their sex in 
the new and important field just opened to 
them. One oft-repeated objection to women as 
superintendents, is that they cannot visit the 
inaccessible schools. Let the following, from 
alate issue of the Oconto Lumberman, go ou 
record as testimony against this fanciful objec- 
tion: 

Miss Comstock, our present efficient County 
Superintendent of Schools, is now making a 
general visitation. She has already visited the 
most remote districts, and reports the schools 
giving general satisfaction. ‘Those places rep- 
resented as mostly inaccessible she finds as 
easily reached as even those in the immediate 
vicinity of railroads. The people will find 
upon trial that the lady will pertorm her duty 
to the letter, and fulfill every requirement of 
her office. 


Eau Claire purchases school books and fur 
nishes them to the pupils at cost, throngh the 
Principals of the schools. So Prof. Hutton 
told us on our recent visit to his excel- 
lent school. The plan is there, as in other 
places where tried, found to be largely econom- 
ical and convenient. We believe there is only 
one better plan—the system of jree text-books. 


Prof. G. C. Bannan, of the Kenosha High 
School, having resigned his position to accept 
the principalship of the Haven School, Chica- 
go, the latter city returns the compliment and 
sends Prof. T. P. Maryatt to fill the vacancy in 
Kenosha. The Telegraph says that Prof. 
Maryatt is a graduate of Harvard, possesses the 
manners and bearing of a gentleman, and is 
spoken very highly of by alltwho have known 
him in the past. 
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Webster’s Dic 


10,000 words and meanings not in other Dictionar’s 
3000 Engravings; 1840 Pages Quarto. Price $12. 
FOUR PACES COLORED PLATES 
W * THE BEST PRACTICAL ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY EXTANT.—London Quarterly 


Review, Oct., 1873. N 


The sales of Webster's Dictionaries 
throughout the country in 1873 were 20 
times as large as the sales of any other B 


S Dictionaries. 

WO One family of children having Wen-R 

. STER’S UNABRIDGED, and using it freely, 
and another not having it, the first will 
become much the most intel igent men 
and women. Ask your teacher or minis- 
ter ifitis not so, then buy the book and 


urge your children to use it freely. E 


S Published by 
au. & C. MERRIAM, 
Springtield, Mass, 





This is a beautiful Quarterly Journal, finely il- 
Justrated, and containing an elegant colored 
Frontispiece with the first number. Price only 
25 cents for the year. The first number for 1876 
just issued. 
den 35 cents; with cloth covers 65 cents. 
Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 
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| The Cheapest and Best—Weichs 18 Ibs.—Packs in a Trunk— ii f 


| Carpeted, Metal Bound, Nickel Plated. Durable, and Ornamental 
A COMPLETE GYMNASIUM for ALL—A REMEDY 
It Equalizes the Circalation of Blood 


for Parlor. 
FOR ALL COMPLAINTS. 


GB Vick's Flower and Vegetable Gar- | 


BOYS & GIRLS sassssesees 
J , STORY,” Brimfullot 

| jolly good fun and pictures. After reading, you 

; Will know as much about your bodies, inside and 

| out, as the doctors can tell you. Send for con- 

| tents table, and find out all about it. Free to all, 
postage paid = A splendid Book for Agents. 
MuRRAY Hitt PuBLisHinG Co., 129 East 28th St. 
New York. 


_ “TIME 18 MONEY! ” 
—_ Thirty gee for 


pe. e 

x The **ST. NICHOLAS Clock 
‘gis a detatched Lever Escape- 
ment Timepiece of careful con- 
struction. Satisfaction guaran- 
4 teed. It willrun in any posi- 
} tion, and is suitable in every 
i lace Where correct time is de- 
sired. The cut shows the Clock 

at one-fifth its actual size. 


smoent by mail on receipt of price. 
mS. B. JEROME & CO., 
New Haven, Conn. 
CHRON] DISEASES CURED.-— 
j New paths marked out by that 
plainest of all books—* Plain 
, Home Talk and Medical Common Sense,’ ’—near- 
| ly 1,0 0 pages, 200 illustrations, by Dr. E. B. 
| FOOTE, of 120, Lexington Ave., N.Y. Purchas- 
ers of this book are at liberty to consult its au- 
thor, either in person or by mail, free. Price by 
mail, postage prepaid, $3.25. Contents tables 
\ free. AGENT'S WANTED. MURRAY HILL 
| PUBLISHING CO., (JOHN P. JEWETT, Man- 
| ager,) 129 East 28th Street, New York. 
| 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, Established in 1#37. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted with Rotary Hang: 
mes, for Churc hools, ¢ 
Chimes, etc. F 

VA 
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with only 5 Lbs. 


—Gives Simultaneous, Co-operative and Harmonious Action to all the Functions of Mind and 
| Body—Tones the Nervous System—Increases Vitality—Concentrates Exercise into a few 


minutes per day, yet Distributes it over the Whole | 


y—Kests and Relieves the Mind of the 


Brain Worker—Cures the Sick—Strengthens the Weak—Invigorates the Healthy—Doubles the 


| Strength in a few Months. 


‘this Best Means of Exercise and Health, recommended by all leading men. 
Price, with Cross-bar grasp, $25; with Side Handles, $30. 


circular. Agents wanted. 


ALL INVALIDS and persons of Sedentary Habits should have 


Send for full 


J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., Manufacturers, 14 Bond St., New York. 
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